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ALTAE  RAILS. 

Hejlin,  in  his  Lif0  of  Laud,  has  drawn  a  lively,  and  one  might  almost 
fancy,  an  exaggerate  pictore  of  the  indignities  and  profanations  to  which 
the  communion  tables  were  subjected  at  the  date  of  that  prelate’s  trans¬ 
lation  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Canterbury.  It  can  not  surprise  us 
then,  that  the  Archbishop,  anxious  for  the  decent  and  orderly  celebration 
of  divine  worship,  should,  in  his  Primary  Visitation,  begun  in  1634,  have 
ordered  that  the  altars  should  be  railed  in,  and  that  the  floor  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chancels  should  be  somewhat  raised.*  Such  an  order  appears 
perfectly  reasonable  at  the  present  day,  and  was  warranted  by  the  practice 
of  antiquity,  the  inclosure  of  altars  having  been  a  recognised  principle 
from  a  very  early  period.  It  met,  however,  with  a  very  violent  opposition 
from  the  Puritan  party  in  the  church,  and  nine  years  later  it  formed  one  of 
the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  unfortunate  prelate. 

In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  Bishop  Wren  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
his  metropolitan,  and  in  the  Particular  orders,  directions,  and  remem- 

brances  giuen  in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  vpon  the  Primary  visitation  of 
“  the  Reverend  father  in  God,  Matthew  Lord  Bishop  of  that  See,  1636,”f 
the  following  injunctions  occur : — 

That  the  Coni’union  Table  in  every  church  do  alwayea  stand  close  vnder  the  east 
wall  of  the  Chaoncell,  the  endes  thereof  North  and  South,  vnlesse  the  Ordinary  give 
particular  directions  otherwise,  and  that  the  Rayle  be  made  before  it  (acording  to  the 
Archbishop's  late  Iniunctions),  reaching  Crosse  from  the  North  wall  to  the  South  wall, 
neere  one  yarde  in  height,  so  thick  with  pillars  that  doggs  may  not  gett  in. 


*  Altar  rails  had  been  set  up  in  some  churches  before  the  date  of  Laud’s  primacy. 
For  instance,  at  St.  Oregoiys,  Norwich,  they  were  erected  as  early  as  1623 ;  and 
Weever,  in  his  Ancient  Funeral  Monument*,  printed  in  1631,  mentions  that  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens  of  Stow  by  Watton,  “  about  eight  ^ears  agoe,  making  a  Raile  about 
the  Communion  table,  pulled  downe  the  Toomb  of  William  Spelman,  Bsq.,  to  make 
roome  for  the  RaUe  and  Communicants.”  In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Anno  1632, 
p.  492,  there  is  a  specimen  of  some  scurrilous  verses  written  against  the  parson  or 
priest  of  St.  Nichohk^  in  Colchester,  for  having  railed  round  the  communion  table  in 
his  church. 

t  Lib.  Fae,,  voL  i,  fo.  24. 
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In  some  churches,  perhaps  in  a  majority,  the  Bails  were  erected  without 
delay.  At  North  Walsham  and  Swaffham  they  were  put  up  in  1635  ;  at 
St.  Laurence,  Norwich,  in  1636,* * * §  and  at  Mattishall  Burgh,  before  Decem¬ 
ber,  1637.f  But  there  were  otherparishes  in  which  Bishop  Wren’s  “  Par¬ 
ticular  Orders  ”  were  not  obeyed  so  readily,  and  proceedings  had  to  be 
taken  in  the  Consistory  Court  to  enforce  obedience.  Thus,  iu  May,  1637, 
a  Citation  to  William  Coe,  the  new  Churchwarden  of  Assington,  was 
issued,  because  “  the  ould  Churchwardens  would  have  sett  upp  the  Bayle 
as  they  were  inioyned  but  were  opposed  by  him  &  sayd  they  should  not 
sett  it  vpp  except  they  would  enter  bond  to  secure  him.”J 

In  1638,  the  Churchwardens  of  East  Bergholt  were  excommunicated  for 
not  making  a  Bayle  before  their  Communion  table.  ||  In  the  same  year,  in 
Bishop  Montague’s  Visitation,  it  was  found  that  at  Lympenhoe  “  the  rails 
before  the  Communion  table  were  so  wide  that  dogs  might  go  through.”  § 

At  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  where  Puritan  prejudice  was  strong,  the 
raUwas  not  placed  until  1639  ;  and  at  St.  Benedict,  Norwich,  it  was  not 
erected  until  the  preceding  year.^ 

In  other  parishes,  where  Puritans  were  not  in  office,  or  in  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  Injunctions  being  carried  out,  they  took 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  their  dislike  of  the  rail,  by  refusing  to  go  up  to 
it,  or  near  it,  at  their  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Thus  we  learn 
from  Wren’s  Citation  Book,  under  the  date  of  18  April,  1637,  that  Balph 
ffumace,  clerk,  and  his  servant,  and  three  other  men  and  their  wives,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John  at  Sepulchre,  in  Norwich,  were  cited,  “  for  refusinge 
to  come  vp  to  the  Bayle  befor  the  Com’ion  tabic  to  receive  the  sacram’te 
of  the  lorde’s  supp.” 

At  the  same  time,  Alderman  Craske  and  others,  of  St.  John  of  Madder- 
market,  were  cited  for  the  same  offence.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Daniell  and 
four  others  were  also  cited,  “  for  that  they  would  not  come  close  to  the 
Bayle,  but  kneeled  soe  far  from  it  as  the  minister  was  enforced  to  reach  & 
strayne  himselfe  to  deliu’  the  breade  &  wine.” 

This  state  of  things  did  not,  however,  last  very  long.  In  1641,  the 
rails  were  removed  from  many  churches,  and  the  pavements  of  the  Chancels 
levelled;  thus  at  St.  Benedict,  Norwich.**  in  that  year: — “F*  to  the 
Carpenter  and  the  Mason  for  takeing  vpp  of  the  Bails  in  the  Church 
00/.  02«.  07d.”  At  Bedenhall,**  “  for  levelling  the  Chancell  in  pt  10».” 

At  St.  Laurence,  Norwich,  in  1643,  the  year  in  which  the  parishioners 
subscribed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  we  find  that  the  floor  of  the 
Chancel  was  levelled.  We  learn  from  a  letter,  dated  1715,  printed  by 
Blomefield  (vol.  i,  p.  668,  fo.  ed.)  that  Bobert  Peck,  Bector  of  Hingham, 
levelled  the  Chancel,  so  that  it  was  lower  than  the  Nave  (as  it  remains  to 


•  Extracts  from  Churchwardens  Accounts. 
t  Bishop  Wren’s  Citation  Book. 

J  Bishop  Wren’s  Citation  Book. 

II  Bishop  Wren’s  Citation  Book. 

§  Visitation  Book. 

%  Churchwardens  Accounts. 

**  'leuieT’s  Extracts  from  Ciiurehwardens  Accounts. 
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this  day),  and  took  away  the  altar  rail.*' 

At  other  churches  where  the  Churchwardens  or  the  ministers  did  not 
share  the  popular  prejudice  and  did  not  remove  the  Railes,  they  were 
spared  the  trouble  by  the  rabble,  who  broke  into  the  churches  and  removed 
the  rails  forcibly.  Thus,  at  Cockfield  they  were  “  tumultously  and 
violently  pulled  up  and  broke  in  pieces  by  a  Company  of  pphane  and 
wicked  fellowes  gathered  together  out  of  seueral  Townes  neare  about.”f 
And  in  Pigot’s  Hitiory  of  Eadleigh  (p.  53),  we  read  that  “  Dr.  Cotesford 
“  having  notice  that  the  rails  were  design^  to  be  plucked  up  as  a  piece  of 
“  Popery,  on  Christmas  day,  after  the  sermon,  hastened  to  the  table  and 
“  having  entered  thro’  the  rails,  clapped  the  door  to  after  him,  and  draw- 
“  ing  out  a  stiletto,  protested  y* * §  if  any  sacrilegious  hand  durst  adventure 
"  to  lay  hold  upon  the  rails  to  pull  them  up  he  was  resolved  to  stab  him 
“  w**"  that  stiletto,  altho’  he  himseK  should  dye,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  but  the 
“  next  day  they  were  pulled  up.”  This  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
1641. 

During  the  Interregnum  the  tables  remained  without  rails,  being  brought 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  chmicel,  the  communicants  sitting  ^  round. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  upon  the  Restoration  altar  rails  were  at  once  set 
up.  From  his  antecedents.  Bishop  Reynolds  (1660-1676)  was  not  likely 
to  take  much,  if  any,  pains  in  the  matter.  At  St.  Laurence,  Norwich,  J 
the  altar  rails  were  replaced  in  1674,  at  an  expence  of  £4.  In  1678, 
James  Tennant  and  three  others,  inhabitants  of  Boughton,  were  cited  into 
the  Consistory  Court  “  for  not  contributing  to  the  Charges  of  setting  up 
the  Rayle  aboute  the  Communion  table.” 

In  1679  the  parishioners  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich,  erected  the 
Rails,  paying  for  their  carving,  painting,  and  gilding,  £19.|| 

In  1683,  Bishop  Sparrow  made  “  an  order  §  concerning  the  setting  up 
of  the  Rayles  in  North  Walsham  Chancell.”  From  this  it  appears 
“  That  the  late  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  North  Walsham  aforesaid  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  duetie,  set  vp  the  Bayles  about  the  Communion  Table” . .  as  antiently 
they  had  bin,  &  that  the  sayd  Eayles  were  afterwards  remoued  riotously  &  without  anie 
order,  in  the  night  time,  by  rude  and  disorderly  p'sons,  but  are  now  sett  thereabout 
the  said  Co’ion  table  againe  as  they  ought  to  be  for  decency  &  orders  sake,  &  for  the 
p'vention  of  many  p’phanations  that  may  otherwise  happen.” 

The  Bishop  decreed  that  the  Rails  were  to  be  forthwith  made  fast  and 
secured,  and  “  that  noe  pson  shall  remoue  or  displace  or  aniewise  abuse 
them  vpon  paine  of  the  Lawe  &  Contempt  ” 

In  1684  there  is  “  an  order  concerneing  the  rayleing  in  the  Co’ion  table 
in  Great  Snoreing,’’^  directed  to  the  Rector,  who  had  desired  the  Bishop 

*  The  Curate  of  Hingham  was,  it  seems,  as  bad  as  his  Rector,  for,  in  1639,  he  was 
cited  to  answer  to  articles : — ”  vizt.,  for  sayinge  that  some  ot  the  Lights  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  gone  into  New  England,  and  that  onely  the  Socketts  were  lelte ;  w'** 
he  dehuered  in  the  pulpett  at  Hingham  vppon  St.  MatUiias’  day  last  past.”— Wren’s 
CitutioH  Book. 
t  Zib.  Fac.,  vol.  i,  fo.  100. 

%  CAurehwardens  Accounts. 
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to  give  his  consent  that  it  might  be  railed  in.  In  1686,  the  chief  inhabi- 
tantsof  Earsham*  havingmade  a  similar  request,  the  Bishop  granted  them  toll 
power,  &c.,  to  raile  in  the  said  Comunion  table  and  to  raise  the  gronnd 
two  or  thrM  steps  in  such  decent  manner  and  forme  as  it  was  before  the 
late  time  of  the  great  Rebellion  in  the  Reigne  of  King  Charles  the  ffirst  of 
Blessed  Hemorye.’’  From  these  orders  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
still  tenier  consciences  to  whom  altar  rails  were  stumbling  blocks,  and 
thataltarrailswerenot  themlebut  the  exception.  Thatthe  objection  to  altar 
rails  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  appears  from  two 
orders,”!  dated  1682  and  1683,  concerning  Coc^eld  Rails.  In  the 
earlier  of  these,  the  Bishop  mentions  that  after  his  consent  to  the  setting  up 
of  the  rails,  some  psons  of  qualitie  objected  against  ”  it,  and  amongrt 
other  objections,  this  was  the  maine  &  great  objection  that  there  had  neuer 
bin  anie  Rayles  about  the  said  Co’ion  Table  before,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  sett  vp  nowe.”  This  turns  out  upon  enquiry  to  be  untrue,  and 
the  Bishop  empowers  the  Churchwardens  to  in  the  Communion  table  as  it 

was  before.  In  1683,  the  Rails  not  being  set  up,  the  Bishop  admonished, 
commanded,  and  enjoined  the  Rector  &  Churchwardens,  &c.,  **  to  cause  the 
said  Co’ion  table  to  be  railed  in  in  such  Decent  manner  as  it  was  before 
the  Rebellion,  vnder  paine  of  the  Lawe  and  contempt.” 

In  a  large  number  of  churches  for  many  years  after  this  date  the  Com¬ 
munion  tables  remained  uninclosed.  In  1704  there  were  three  churches 
in  Norwich  without  Railes  before  the  Communion  tables.  But  it  was 
principally  in  remote  parishes  that  they  had  not  been  erected.  In  Taver- 
nam  deanery,  out  of  16  churches  there  were  only  two,  Frettenham  and 
Hainford ;  and  in  Blofield  deanery,  out  of  32  churches,  but  four  without 
altar  rails ;  whilst  in  the  deanery  of  Flegg,  comprising  only  19  churches, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  in  which  rails  were  wanting.  There  were 
also  other  churches  in  which  the  rails  were  misplaced,  as  at  Thwaite  and 
Wolterton.  At  Hunworth  the  raile  were  thrown  by  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  at  Wighton  a  part  of  the  old  rails  remained,  although  wrongly 
placed. 

In  1742-3,  the  Churchwardens  of  Great  Witchingham  paid  the 
Archdeacon’s  officials  2«.  6d.,  “  for  wanting  y*  Rails  before  y*  Communion 
table,”  and  the  Rev.  James  Bulwer  has  sent  me  the  following  extract  from 
the  Blickling  Churchwardens  Account  Book,  dated  July  1,  1768  :  "  To 
the  Viseters  for  not  haring  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  King’s  Arms,  &c., 
and  for  not  having  rails  to  the  altar,  0/.  2«.  0^. 

At  Trunch  and  Hempstead  there  are  no  altar  rails,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  ever  were  an^.  At  Hempstead,  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
at  the  east  end  remains  in  its  original  condition,  with  two  broad  and 
shallow  steps,  and  retains  a  large  number  of  encaustic  tiles. 

All  these  later  instances  however,  must  be  attributed  not  to  religions 
prejudice,  but  to  parsimony,  which,  alas,  is  shronic  whilst  the  other  was 
only  acute. 

{To  h*  continued.) 


*  Hb.  Foe,  vol.  i,  p.  131. 
t  Lib.  Fac.,  vol.  i,  fos.  100-113. 
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EAST  ANGUAN  TRADESMEN’S  TOKENS.— NO.  13. 

ESSEX,  continued,  (yol.  in,  p.  246). 

Thomas  Lyrennoie,  senior,  resided  at  the  mansion  called  Old  Hall,  in  Wethersfield. 
It  had  been  their  seat  since  about  1686,  and  continued  so  till  1704,  and  afterwards 
some  of  the  Lyrermoree  settled  as  clothiers  at  Braintree. 

This  token  may  possibly  be  considered  to  be  a  manorial  token,  used  for  small 
chanm  or  local  use;  such  as,  for  labourers,  farm  servants  and  boys,  in  payment 
of  t(W,  ferries,  and  the  like,  and  redeemable  by  the  owner,  when  necessary,  or  when 
amounting  to  Oie  sum  of  one  or  more  shillings,  &c.  The  King’s  head  crowned,  was 
probably  selected,  to  prove  he  was  a  royalist,  favourable  to  the  king’s  cause,  and  the 
circulation  of  such  would  prove  his  loyalty.-^.  G. 

Wivenhoe. 

269.  0.  John  Parker  at  the — a  bird  and  a  Bceptre. 

R.  Falken  at  Weyenhoe — J.  M.  P. 

Wickham. 

270.  0.  Lavrence  Brown.  Junior — a  hand. 

R.  At  Wickham  In  Essex — His  Half  Peny.  1669. 

Witham. 

271.  O.  Bob.  Barwell  In  Witham — a  merchant’s  mark. 

R,  In  Essex.  Clothyer — R.  M.  B. 

Bobert  Barwell,  who  is  described  on  his  monument  in  Witham  church,  as  gentiemaa, 
died  by  apoplexy,  in  1697,  aged  44,  and  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Martha  Barwell,  who 
issued  this  token  (as  the  initinlii  agree.)  The  inscription  states  that  they  lived  “  to  an 
uncommon  age.”-^.  G. 

272.  0.  John  Freebume — a  rose  crowned. 

R.  Jvnior  In  Witham — J.  F.  1667. 

The  family  of  Frebome  resided  in  the  manor  of  Batisfords,  in  Witham. 

273.  0.  Thomas  Gardener — T.  E.  G. 

R.  Of  Witham  In  Esex — a  woolpack. 

274.  0.  lohn.  Hewlett,  of. — the  Cordwainers’  Arms. 

R.  Withym.  in.  Essex.  1667. — I.  E.  H. 

A  farthing.  In  Mr.  C.  Golding’s  collection. 

275.  0.  John  Jackson  of  Witham — a  fleur-de-lys. 

R.  In  Essex.  Clothier.  1669 — His  Half  Peny.  J.  A.  J. 

The  family  of  Jackson  also  resided  afterwards  in  the  manor  of  Batisfords. 

276.  O.  Geoi^  Robinson — a  still. 

R.  In  Witham.  1669 — G.  D.  R. 

277.  0.  Richard  Swinbome — His  Half  Peny. 

R.  In  Witham.  1668 — a  hart  lodged. 

278.  0.  Samyell  Wall — a  double-headed  eagle  displayed. 

R.  In  Witham.  1653— S.  E.  W. 

Teldham. 

279.  0.  Thomas  Bveher — the  Bakers’  Anns. 

R.  In  Little  Yeldam — T.  B. 
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ASDEHSA. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  17th  century  seriee,  with  ite  many  fresh  types  andnotM, 
I  have  been  favoured  with  descriptions  of  other  specimens.  These,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  I  now  send  to  complete  the  list,  adding  the  name  of  the  cabinets  that  contain 
them,  and  also  a  few  additional  notes. — C.  G. 

Barking. 

280.  0.  Richard.  Britten. — 

R.  In  Barking. — 

In  the  collection  of  Wm.  Boyne,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Chelnuford. 

281.  O.  Tho.  Haven.  Locksmith. — Three  keys  in  pale. 

R.  In.  Chelmsford.  1669 — His  Half.  Peny. 

In  Hr.  Boyne’s  additional  collections. 

Coggeihall. 

To  No.  61.— Henry  Benyan,  in  1663,  granted  tithe  of  Great  and  Little  Sherley,  to 
Priscilla  Ellistone,  widow,  of  Little  Coggeshall.  Richard  Benyan,  in  2nd  J ames  I, 
possewcd  the  Rectory  of  Great  and  Little  Coggeshall. — C.  G. 

To  No.  62. — In  1678,  one  new  pew  was  set  up  in  Coggeshall  church,  for  one  Coun¬ 
sellor  Cox,”  probably  the  token  issuer,  as  the  device  is  appropriate  for  a  Counsellor. — C.  G. 

Effing. 

282.  0.  Mathew.  Grace,  of.  Eping — Arms  of  the  Grace  family :  a  lion 

rampant. 

R.  In.  Essex.  Skinner.  1667 — the  Skinners’  Arms. 

A  half-penny  token.  In  Mr.  Boyne's  additional  collection?. 

Good  Easter. 

283.  0.  lohn.  Lichfield — the  Grocers’  Ajms. 

R.  In.  Good.  Ester.  1658. — I.  L. 

A  farthing  token.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor. 

Great  Chesterford. 

284.  0.  lohn.  Howsden. — his.  double,  token. 

R.  Great.  Chesterford— I.  E.  H.  1670. 

A  half-penny  token.  In  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  C.  Babinglon. 

Leigh. 

The  tokens  of  this  place  in  Essex,  have  been  previously  misplaced  to  Leigh  in 
Lancashire.  Leigh  (Essex),  though  now  a  mean  fishing  town,  was,  in  the  1 7th  century, 
a  place  of  some  consequence,  being  the  only  town  on  the  coast  between  Gravesend  and 
Harwich. — C.  G. 

285.  O.  George.  King. — His.  Half.  Peny. 

R.  In.  Leigh.  1668. — three  tobacco  rolls. 

A  half-penny  token.  In  Hr.  C.  Golding’s  collection. 

George  King,  who  issued  this  token,  was  a  Hercer:  he  was  bom  in  1636,  and  died  in 
1690. 
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286.  0.  Thomas.  Wall.  1666. — a  pair  of  scissors. 

R.  In.  Lee.  in.  Essex. — T.  A.  W. 

A  farthing  token.  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Palmer. 

Maldon. 

287.  0.  Mathias.  Tompkins. — St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

R.  At.  Malden.  1667.— M.  8.  T. 

A  farthing  token.  In  the  Britiah  Musenm. 

Romford. 

288.  0.  lohn.  Jefferson. — ^the  sun  in  splendour. 

R.  In  Eomford.  1657 — I.  A.  I. 

This  is  a  farthing  token.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  S.  SmaUfleld. 

Terling. 

289.  0.  Thomas.  Tarvener— a  bnll. 

R.  In.  Tarling.  1658— T.  E.  T, 

In  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  0.  C.  Babington. 

Thaxtod. 

290.  0.  1670.  John  Havers  of  Thaxted,  His  Half-Penny. 

(This  is  in  script,  in  six  lines  across  the  field.) 

R.  I.  A.  H. — a  Saracen’s  head. 

In  the  collection  of  W.  Bojne,  Esq. 

291.  0.  Joseph.  Smith — I.  S. 

R.  In.  Thaxted — I.  8. 

This  is  a  farthing  token,  in  lead,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Smallfield. 

Lead  tokens  were  issued  in  Elizahetb’s  reign,  and  continued  to  be  occasionally  met 
with  to  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  tokens,  but  they  were  very  few  in  number, 
and  scarcely  any  exist  struck  by  a  tradesman.  This  is  without  date,  but  its  appearance 
would  cause  it  to  be  classed  with  the  pieces  of  1654,  or  thereabouts.  No  other  speci¬ 
men  of  this  is  known. — C.  O. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

291.  0.  lohn.  Hodges.  Grocer. — the  Grocers’  Arms. 

R.  In.  Waltham.  Abbey.  1668 — His.  Half.  Peny.  I.  H. 

In  the  collection  of  W.  Boyne,  Esq. 

292.  O.  Henry.  Web.  at. — the  Draper’s  .4rms. 

R.  Waltham.  Abbey.— H.  F.  W. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Babington. 

Woodham  Mortimer. 

293.  0.  Ralph.  Coker.  In. — a  swan. 

R.  Woodham  Mortim' — R.  A.  C. 

A  farthing  token.  In  Mr.  Boyne’s  additional  collections. 

WriiUe. 

294.  0.  Daniell.  Lenord. — ^D.  E.  L. 

R.  Of.  Rittle.  1668 — His  Half.  Peny. 

A  half-penny  token.  Also  in  Mr.  Boyne’s  collections. 
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THE  BIBDS  OF  NORFOLK. 

Mr.  Henry  Stevenson,  F.L.S.,  of  Norwich,  has  published  the  first  volume 
of  8  valuable  and  attractive  account  of  The  Birdt  of  Norfolk,  with  romarko 
on  their  HaJbite,  Migration,  and  Local  Distribution  ;*  and  he  proposee  to 
complete  the  brnk  in  a  second  volume.  After  giving  a  chronological  list 
of  what  had  already  been  done  to  make  known  the  extreme  richness  of  the 
ornithology  of  this  county — a  richness  that  appears  to  be  on  the  increase! — 
the  author  proceeds,  in  an  interesting  int^uction,  to  divide  the  county 
into  six  faunal  divisions,  and  to  describe  the  physicid  peculiarities  of  each 
of  these  different  sections,  shewing  its  special  adaptation  for  the  habitation 
of  certain  species.  These  divisions  are  thus  enumerated : — 

Ist  The  “  Broad  ”  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  on  the  extreme  eastern 
bonndary. 

2nd.  The  “  Cliff”  district  lying  further  to  the  north,  with  its  furze  covered  hills, 
heaths,  "  half  year”  lands,  and  ri<^y  wooded  valleys,  contrasting  stnmgely  with  the 
bleak  level  of  the  eastern  fens. 

3rd.  The  ”  Meal  district  with  its  warrens  on  the  roast,  its  flat  shores,  creeks,  and 
saltmarshee ;  yet  in  close  vicinity  to  some  of  the  finest  estates  and  most  picture^ue 
spots  in  the  county. 

4th.  The  “  Breck  district  to  the  west  and  south* west — formerly  the  haunt  of  the 
Great  Bustard  (Otis  tarda),  and  now  the  home  of  the  Norfolk  Plover  (.jSdiaispnu  ers- 
pitans) — with  its  wide  open  fields  of  light  land,  mixed  with  some  of  the  wildest  and 
most  extensive  tracts  in  the  county  of  heath,  fir-covert,  warren,  and  sheep-wsdk. 

6th.  The  ”  Fen  ”  district,  being  a  TOition  of  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  which,  com¬ 
mencing  close  to  the  border-town  of  Brandon,  extends  over  the  south-western  part  of 
the  county  to  Lynn,  and  still  retains,  in  spite  of  draini^  and  cultivation,  sufficient 
traces  of  its  normal  character  to  constitute  a  separate  section. 

6th.  The  ”  Inclosed  ”  district  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  county,  more  particu¬ 
larly  around  Norwich  and  in  the  south-eastern  comer,  with  its  small  fields,  clustering 
homesteads,  rich  meadows,  and  well  timbered  hedge- rows. 

We  must  refer  to  the  book  for  further  particulars  of  these  districts ;  but 
to  show  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  author’s  facts,  it  may  be  stated  that 
we  learn  from  the  account  of  the  “  Broad  district  ”  that,  “  probably,  more 
rare  birds  have  been  killed  on  Breydon  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
united  kingdom”  ;  “  that  out  of  1767  species  of  fiowering  plants  found  in 
Britain,  1067  are  found  in  Norfolk”;  that  at  Wretham,  where  the  remains 
of  “pile  buildings,”  resembling  the  ancient  lacustrine  habitations  of 
Switzerland,  have  been  found,  there  are,  or  were  a  few  years  ago,  some 
very  fine  old  Scotch  fir-trees  (Pinua  sylvestris)  that  are  believ^  not  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  that  in  this  district  also,  was 
made  the  singular  discovery  for  the  first  time  in  the  British  Islands,  of  the 
remains  of  comparatively  recent  specimens  of  the  European  fresh- water 


*  London :  Van  Voorst  Norwich  :  Matchett  and  Stevenson. 

t  In  1846,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Gurney,  and  W.  B.  Fisher,  gave  the  total  number  of 
species  as  277,  whereas  at  the  present  time  they  amount  to  291. 

{  This  term,  used  in  Norfolk  to  decimate  a  '^d  tract  of  sandy  hillocks  lying  between 
the  shore  and  the  cultivated  lands,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meel ;  German, 
mabl,  a  boundary ;  Dutch,  moeilje,  a  pier-head ;  also  Icelandic  mol,  strand-sands, 
strand-stones.  Ir.,  maol,  a  headland,  hillock,  heap.  [See  Nall’s  Handbook,  of  Great 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft^ 

§  That  is,  ground  which  at  some  time  or  other  has  been  “  broken  up  ”  by  the  plough. 
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tortoise  {Emys  lutaria.)  The  account  of  “  A  Summer’s  Day  on  the 
Broad  ” ;  and  of  “  A  Summer’s  Night  on  the  Broad  ”  in  the  month  of 
June,  1 859,  graphically  points  out  the  charms  which  these  watery  wastes 
have  for  the  naturalist  and  the  lover  of  adventure,  and  strikingly  exhibits 
the  author’s  zeal  and  love  for  his  favourite  and  delightful  science.  We 
have  no  space  at  present  to  notice  further  this  attractive  volume  than  to 
quote  the  following  explanation  of  the  word  “  tpowei  ” : — 

“  The  late  Bishop  Stanley,  in  his  “  Familiar  History  of  Birds  ”  (p.  89),  alluding  to 
the  range  of  the  sparrow,  in  all  countries,  extending  with  '*  the  tillage  of  the  soil,”  says, 

‘  From  certain  entries  in  the  Hunstanton  Household  Book,  from  1519  to  1578,  in  which 
sparrows  (or  as  they  are  there  written  ipoicet  or  aparrotise)  are  frequently  recorded,  it 
would  ap^ar  that  these  birds  took  their  place  in  the  larders  of  the  nobility  as  delicacies 
with  other  game,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were  at  that  time  as  rare  in  Nor¬ 
folk  u  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  owing  probably  to  the  same  cause,  viz., 
the  limited  state  of  tillage  and  growth  of  com.’  That  the  sparrow  was  probably  scarce 
in  that  part  of  Norfolk  (Hunstanton,  near  Lynn)  in  those  days  is  most  probable,  and 
for  the  causes  alleged  by  our  late  worthy  Diocesan,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  was  in 
error  in  supposing  that  the  term  apotvea,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  L’ Estrange 
“  accounts,”  referred  to  our  Pnaaer  domestieua.  The  term  apowt  iuvariahly  occurs  in 
connection  with  knots,  ring-dotterels,  redshanks,  and  other  grallatorial  species,  common 
enough  then,  as  indeed  they  still  are,  upon  the  Hunstanton  beach,  and  under  this  name, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  show,  the  Whimhrtl  was  invariably  designated  in  those 
old  records.  Once  only,  in  the  same  “  accounts,”  is  the  word  aparrouae  used,  as  ”  Itm. 
xij.  sparrouse  of  gyste  (articles  given  in  lieu  cd  rent),  and  these  being  thus  entered 
alone,  were  in  all  probabWty  real  sparrows,  brought  as  a  delicacy  by  some  poor  retainer. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Stevenson’s  reasons  for  assigning  to  the 
whimbrel  the  name  spoice,  which  antiquaries  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  simply  a  contraction  of  the  word  sparowe ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
invite  the  consideration  of  our  philological  correspondents  to  this  word, 
which  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  either  Forby  or  Nall. 


MONUMENTAL  HERALDRY  OF  ESSEX.— NO.  XIX. 

Fa»t  Ham  continued,  (vol.  ui,  f.  233.) 

II.  Sa.,  a  bend  between  six  billets  Arg. 

III.  Breame  alone  as  above  impaling  the  last  named  arms. 

IV.  Breame  alone. 

Y.  Breame  quarterly  ut  »upra,  impaling  Sa.  a  lion  rampant  a  canton  Or. 

7.  Upon  the  floor  a  slab  with  effigy  in  brass,  for  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  Harvey,  and  wife  of  Richard  Heigham,  Esq.,  oh.  1622.  Heigham 
(covered  by  a  pew)  impaling  Harvey  as  before,  and  the  arms  of  Harvey 
idono. 

8.  Brass  effigy  for  Hester,  wife  of  Francis  Neve,  citizen  and  merchant 
taylor  of  London,  oh.  8  July,  1610,  rot.  58.  A  chevron  between  three 
talbots’  heads  earsed. 

9.  In  the  nave.  Marble  monument  on  the  south  wall  for  Tnyr  Bui^s, 
Esq.,  of  East  Ham,  ob.  23  Doc.,  1792,  rot.  69.  Chequy  Arg.  and  Gu.,  on 
a  chief  Or  three  cross-crosslets  fitchde  Az.  Crest,  a  demi-lion  rampant  Gu. 

1 0.  Another  for  Margaret  Dowager  Countess  Powlett,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Ynyr  Burges,  Esq.,  married  in  1771  to  Sir  John  Smith,  Bart., 
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of  Havering  Bower,  who  took  the  name  of  Burges ;  secondly,  in  1816,  to 
John,  fourth  Earl  Powlett,  and  died  28  May,  1838. 

Two  escocheons : — 1,  three  swords  in  pale  their  points  to  the  base,  Tovo- 
lett.  2,  Powlett  with  Burgee  in  pretence  ut  eupra.  Supporters,  on  the 
dexter  a  savage  man,  on  the  sinister  a  woman,  both  wreathed  about  their 
temples  and  loins  with  ivy. 

11.  Marble  tablet  for  George  Higginson,  Esq.,  oh.  Feb.  7,  1763,  set. 
56.  Martha,  his  relict,  oh.  27  June,  1763,  mt.  52.  Vert,  a  chevron 
quarterly  Or  and  Gu.,  Higginson,  impaling,  Arg.  a  saltire  Sa.  on  a  chief  of 
the  last  three  woolpacks  of  the  field. 

12.  Marble  tablet  for  George  Samuel  CoUyer,  Esq,  ob.  2  Oct.,  1858, 
set.  94.  Mary  his  wife,  ob.  7  Oct.,  1850,  set.  79.  On  a  chevron  between 
three  demi-unicoms  passant,  three  acorns  slipped  and  leaved,  impaling  on 
a  chief  two  mullets.  Six  cross- crosslets  fitch^e  3,  2,  1.  Crest,  a 
demi-man,  holding  in  his  dexter  hand  an  acorn  slipped  and  leaved. 

The  arms  of  CoUyer,  identical  with  those  above  mentioned,  are  impaled 
with  those  of  Scratton  upon  the  monument  and  hatchment  in  Stanford  le 
Hope  church,  previously  described,  there  purporting  to  be  the  arms  of 
Piggot  of  Mucking.  Upon  the  monument,  however,  there  is  an  important 
variation  from  the  hatchment,  the  chevron  being  charged  with  quatrefoils 
instead  of  oak  sprigs  by  a  blunder  of  the  sculptor.  Both  monument  and 
hatchment  therefore  assert  what  is  directly  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  wife’s 
name  was  CoUyer,  another  instance  of  the  frequently  deceptive  character 
of  modem  monumental  heraldry. 

1 3.  Upon  the  font  are  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  Sir  B.ichard  Heigham 
as  before,  with  this  inscription : — “  The  Gift  of  S'  B.ichard  Heigham, 
knight,  to  this  Parish  of  East  Ham,  A®  Dni  1639.” 

14.  In  the  churchyard.  Mr.  George  Carter,  citizen  and  butcher,  ob. 
10  Nov.,  1764.  John  Carter,  his  son,  ob.  18  Sep.,  1781.  A  chevron 
between  three  Catherine  wheels.  Crest,  a  greyhound  sejant,  holding  in 
the  dexter  paw  a  Catherine  wheel. 

15.  George  Brownsmith,  ob.  30,  Mar.  1755.  Ann  his  wife,  ob.  13 
Dec.,  1765  (and  several  others  of  the  name).  A  chevron  between  three 
boars  passant,  impaling,  a  chevron  between  three  foxes’  heads  erased. 

16.  Ynyr  Burges,  Esq.,  ob.  23  Dec.,  1792,  set.  69.  Arms  and  crest 
of  Burges,  on  the  west  side  of  the  tomb,  as  in  the  church.  On  the  south 
side  an  inscription  for  Sir  John  Smith  Burges,  Bart.,  ob.  24  AprU,  1823, 
set.  69.  Quarterly  1  and  4,  Burges  ut  supra,  2  and  3  quarterly: — 1,  a 
saltire  between  three  crescents,  one  in  chief  and  two  in  the  flanks,  and  a 
dolphin  naiant  embowed  in  base.  Smith.  2  (greatly  defaced),  on  waves  of 
the  sea  a  ship  with  three  masts  ?  3,  a  lion  rampant.  4,  a  crescent.  In 
pretence,  quarterly  1  and  4,  Burges,  2  and  3,  a  chevron  between  three 
(fleurs-de-lis  ?)  Crests — 1,  a  lion  rampant  for  Burges.  2,  between,  a  pen 
in  bend  sinister  surmounted  of  a  sword  in  bend  dexter  pendiant  by  a  ribbon, 
an  inescocheon  charged  with  an  escallop.  The  above  arms  are  greatly 
defaced,  more  probably  the  saltire  in  the  coat  of  Smith  was  charged  with 
an  escallop,  but  such  charge  is  not  distinguishable. 

17.  Arthur  Bettesworth,  citizen  and  bookseller,  of  London,  ob.  5  June, 
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1739.  Thomas  Bettesworth,  Esq.,  oh.  Feb.,  1757.  Also,  upon  this  tomb 
are  inscriptions  for  the  names  of  Hemming,  Hitch,  Bettesworth,  Stepple, 
and  the  Rev.  Paul  Hitch,  Sector  of  Horton,  Gloucestershire.  A  lion 
rampant  (in  chief  a  mullet  for  difference),  impaling  a  unicorn’s  head 
eras^,  a  chief  wavy  charged  with  three  lozenges  conjoined.  Crest,  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  eradicated  and  couped,  a  lion  sejant,  holding  in  the  paws 
a  battle  axe  erect. 

18.  Tomb  of  marble,  enrailed.  Thomas  Hinchliff,  citizen  and  salter, 
of  London,  oh.  Aug.  5,  1741  (with  his  wife  and  daughter.)  A  wyvern 
between  three  fleurs-de-lis,  impaling  a  chevron  (charged  with  a  crescent 
for  difference)  between  three  leopard’s  faces.  Crest,  a  wyvern’s  head,  on 
the  neck  a  fess  dovetailed  charg^  with  three  fleurs-de-lis. 

19.  On  the  side  of  the  same  tomb  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Sir  John 
Dick,  Bart.,  of  Mount  Clare,  co.  Surrey,  oh.  3  Dec.,  1804,  ®t.  84.  A  fess 
between  two  estoiles  in  chief  and  a  crescent  in  base,  impaling  a  chevron 
between  three  oxen  passant.  Crest,  a  stag’s  head  erased.  Supporters,  two 
stags.  There  is  a  motto  round  the  shield  and  another  on  a  scroll  beneath, 
but  neither  is  entirely  legible  ;  and  a  badge,  probably  that  of  a  Baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia,  depends  beneath  the  escocheon. 

20.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  citizen  and  merchant  taylor  of  London,  oh. 
26  March,  1731,  mt.  48.  Elizabeth  his  wife,  oh.  1  Feb.,  1746,  ®t.  57. 
A  unicorn’s  head  erased,  a  chief  wavy  charged  with  three  lozenges  con¬ 
joined,  impaling,  on  a  saltire  engrailed  between  three  crescents  fessways 
in  chief,  two  in  the  flanks  and  one  in  base,  nine  mascles.  Crest,  a  demi- 
unicom  salient. 

21.  William  Twisden,  citizen  and  draper  of  London,  oh.  28  March, 
1726,  ffit.  63  (and  others  of  the  name.)  A  saltire  per  saltire  between  four 
cross-crosslets,  impaling,  a  bend  sinister,  in  base  a  bull’s  head  erased.  Crest, 
a  cockatrice,  wings  expanded. 

22.  Richard  Bomeford,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  ob.  18  Dec,,  1702.  Quarterly  ....  and  Ermine  a  bend,  im¬ 
paling  a  chevron  between  three  piles  couped  solid  and  quadrangular. 

23.  James  Bernard,  Esq.,  ob.  21  June,  1759,  mt.  49.  A  bear  rampant, 
muzzled.  Crest,  a  demi-bear,  muzzled. 

CHAPEL  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  OF  S.  MABT  THE  VIRGIN,  GREAT  ILFORD. 

The  east  window  contains  some  cscocheons,  a  merchant’s  mark,  and  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Flemish.  The  glass  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a 
house  at  Alborough  Hatch,  not  far  distant.  One  inscription  appears  to 
signify  that  the  glass  was  executed  or  given  by  one  Meyndersen,  in  1605. 

The  blazonry  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Arg.  a  chevron  ermines  between  three  mullets  pierced  Sa.,  on  a 
chief  Or  a  trefoil  slipped  of  the  first,  between  two  griffins’  heads  era^  of 
the  third  collared  silver,  impaling  Arg.  a  fess  dancette  erminois,  between 
six  eagles’  heads  erased  Or, 

II.  Arg.  a  chevron  ermines  between  three  mullets  pierced  Sa.,  on  a 
chief  quarterly  1  and  4,  Gu.,  a  lion  of  England.  2  and  3,  Or,  two  roses 
Gu.  seeded  of  the  first.  These  are  the  arms  of  John  Gresham,  whose  mer- 
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chant’s  mark  with  the  initials  I.  G.  appears  also  in  the  window.  The 
chief  in  the  second  escochcon  appears  to  be  a  chief  of  augmentation.  That 
in  first  is  inexplicable,  but  may  probably  denote  some  alliance  according  to 
the  rules  of  Flemish  blazonry ;  while  the  impaled  coat,  if  not  altogether 
erroneous,  is  also  false  heraldry. 

III.  Quarterly  of  eight,  Gu.,  a  bend  Az.  (aiV)  between  three  leopards’ 

faces  jessant-de-lis.  2,  Gu.,  a  chevron  between  ten  crosses  patee  6  and 
4.  3,  three  roundles  . .  a  chief  . .  4,  England,  with  a  label  of  three 

points  in  chief  throughout  Arg.  5,  Arg.  a  rook  ?  within  a  bordure  Sa. 
charged  with  twelve  bezants.  6,  lozengy  Or  and  Az.  a  chevron  Gu.  7, 
Gu.  a  lion  rampant  Arg.  8,  chequy  Or  and  Az. 

IV.  Quarterly.  1,  Az.,  three  lions’  faces  Or.  2  and  3,  Arg.  on  a  bend 
Vert  a  garb  Or.  4,  Arg.  three  bars  gemelles  Sa.  on  a  chief  Or  {tic)  three 
towers  triple-towered  of  the  second.  Crest,  a  wolfs  head  erased  Or. 

V.  Az.  a  cross  fiory  Arg.,  impaling,  per  pale  Vert  and  Sa.  a  lion  ramp¬ 
ant  between  three  esctdlops  Or. 

The  late  Master  and  Chaplain  of  this  Hospital  was  the  Rev.  James 
Reynolds,  B.A.,  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  a  gentleman  of  profound 
learning,  and  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Translation  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar 
and  master  of  fourteen  ancient  and  modem  languages  ;  and  is  believed  to 
havehad  in  addition  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  others.  He  was  besides 
well  read  in  patristic  theology,  a  good  liturgical  scholar,  and  was  especially 
conversant  with  the  oriental  liturgies.  The  liturgies  of  the  Greek  church 
he  could  repeat  from  memory  in  the  original  tongue.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  was  the  extent  of  Mr.  Reynolds’  learning.  In  1 837,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  History  of  the  Temple  of  Jemsalem,  from  an  Arabic  MS. 
of  the  1 4th  century  by  the  Iman  Jalal- Addin  al  Siuti,~  and  to  this  he 
added  a  valuable  preface,  an  introduction,  a  dissertation  on  Mahommedan- 
ism,  and  some  copious  and  valuable  notes. 

The  distinguished  orientalist  and  diplomatist,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
who  had  been  some  years  engaged  in  writing  biographical  notices  of  the 
chief  Persian  Poets,  with  some  account  of  their  various  works,  dying,  in 
1844,  while  the  work  was  in  the  press,  the  proof  sheets  and  MSS.  of  the 
author  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  completed  the  work  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way,  prefixing  a  memoir  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  of  more  than  200 
pages.  This  was  published  in  1 846.  His  next  oriental  work  was  the 
Kitab-i-Yamini,  being  historical  memoirs  of  the  Amir  Sabaktagin  and  the 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  the  conquerors  of  Hindustan,  and  founder  of 
the  Ghaznavide  dynasty.  This  is  described  as  a  very  curious  and  evidently 
faithful  history  of  these  great  events,  written  by  Al-Utbi,  who,  if  not  of 
Mahmud’s  court,  was  a  contemporary  and  eyewitness  of  the  events  he 
records.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Chriitian  Remem¬ 
brancer,  and  other  periodical  works ;  and  published  one  small  volume  of 
discourses,  based  on  certain  of  the  gospels  and  epistles.  To  the  close  of 
his  life  he  pursued  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a  mental  recreation,  and 
was  especially  fond  of  logarithmic  calculations.  After  a  life  of  suffering, 
in  spite  of  which  he  was  a  man  of  great  cheerfulness,  he  died  at  the  chap¬ 
lain’s  residence,  1 9th  April,  1866. — K. 


